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ADDRESS 

Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting of the Moravian His- 
torical Society. 

By James Henry, President. 

Brethren: — Under the attendant circumstances, it is a 
matter of congratulation to us that we have been enabled 
to meet together over an old " Moravian Vesper," and all its 
genial accompaniments. 

The room we now occupy constitutes one of the most eli- 
gible portions of that venerable pile known as the Ephrata 
Building, or Whitefield House. We are indebted to the 
liberality of the Trustees of Nazareth for the privilege of 
occupying an apartment in this building for the future uses 
of our Association, and we now propose to inaugurate it 
after the manner very appropriately suggested by your Com- 
mittee, viz., with a " vesper " in the old style. The Moravian 
Historical Society dates its origin from the early part of 
1857, and as yet has been unable to exhibit much fruit 
growing out of its antiquarian researches. Among the 
numerous friends who have joined us, several have come 
forward with many valuable contributions in the shape of 
books, paintings, early records, and manuscript documents. 
Several cotemporary Historical Societies have given us 
costly works, and the success we have thus far met with, 
promises a fair future, and out of it an institution may 
grow up, that, under the nurture of a new generation, will 
serve to chain the present to the past. 

It is one of the charges against the living race, that it 
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is looking too much toward the future, and when it does 
cast a retrospective glance, it is with the desire of destroy- 
ing and erasing all that is left behind it, so as to cast into 
oblivion the transactions of its ancestors, in as far as these 
can be shown by monuments of wood and stone, and every 
visible landmark. Even our own people, the Society of the 
United Brethren, have not been slow in effacing old land- 
marks, destroying vestiges, and even burying beneath the 
surface of the earth the memorials of primitive Moravian 
life. 

K we were to ask those who are so zealous in the cause 
of remodeling the whole exterior of domiciliary life, gilding 
the sanctuary, and borrowing from Roman Catholicism the 
ideas of architecture, amid the most unfitting associations of 
which the old Zinzendorfian worship is to be upheld, the 
apology would invariably be that we must do as others do, 
and attract the world towards us by yielding a little in the 
outward garb that gives our religion the air of solecism. 

In looking around us amid these precincts, and seeing 
how the old has been absorbed by the new, so that to the 
pilgrim who comes from the distant past to revisit us, a new 
world has sprung up, and the earlier depositories of his 
childhood's affections are no longer traceable, it is still a 
matter of no small satisfaction that the venerable Ephrata 
has been thus far untouched. 

We have many iconoclasts among us, image-breakers, who, 
in assailing the old forms, demolishing them, and setting up 
new ones, will tell you they have accomplished the work, 
but they themselves cannot explain why. 

In this country we are told to move with the age, but 
whether the age can be justified in its movements, no one 
ever pauses to reflect. It is but a few years ago that this 
interesting mansion, with its surroundings, was a sequestered 
spot off from the village of Nazareth, whither the stranger 
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generally repaired to muse in quiet upon its earlier history, 
and indulge in reminiscences of its past annals. 

Here upon this memorable ground he called up before his 
imagination the picture presented one hundred and seven- 
teen years ago. But now how the village itself has changed ! 
For more than a century the abode of Moravians alone, now 
its doors have recently been thrown open to the world at 
large. Its limits have extended on all sides, and ancient 
Ephrata is nearly absorded by modern Nazareth. 

"We had heard, occasionally, some rumors of its intended 
demolition, that it should be razed to the earth, its walls of 
adamant torn apart, its foundations covered up, and the 
highway pass over its former site. But we have reason to 
be grateful for the conservative spirit remaining among us 
that this has not come to pass, and that the very spot where 
the Moravians may be said to have first gained a permanent 
foothold in America, still remains unmarred in any of its 
essential features. 

That a locality, rendered sacred by the important position 
it occupies in the history of American Moravianism, should 
have its visible presence expunged, and give place to tene- 
ments where the stranger may dwell, who would look down 
with contempt upon the people who have preceded him, 
and that all this should be brought about by the sweeping 
desire of earthly acquisition, would be among the deplor- 
able events of our present history. 

The house we now occupy was erected amid many ad- 
verse and untoward circumstances, and although its annals, 
from its origin up to the present time, never appear to have 
been duly and patiently recorded, and many interesting 
events connected with it have been consigned to that most 
unreliable chronicler, tradition, yet enough can be gathered 
out of the fragments at hand to form an episode in our Ame- 
rican church history. 
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It would appear that when the twenty German emigrants 
who left Hernhut for Georgia, were obliged to forsake that 
province, a portion of them came, in the year 1738, to Penn- 
sylvania, and settled in the vicinity of Germantown. Among 
those who had remained near Savannah, were Anton Seiffert 
and Peter Boehler, who, before they left, made the acquaint- 
ance of George Whitefield, recently arrived from Europe. 
In company with Whitefield, these two brethren, and the 
remnant of the Moravian emigrants, six in number, traveled 
to Philadelphia, and during the journey cultivated his friend- 
ship. Antes was at this time employed with one Wagner, 
who owned a plantation on the Skippack, in what is now 
Montgomery County, and about thirty miles from Philadel- 
phia. After finding Antes, they returned to the other party 
of brethren at Germantown, and these endeavored to per- 
suade them to remain with them and wait the return of 
Spangenberg, who had gone to Europe. 

In this short interval, however, Whitefield had purchased 
a tract of land in the northern wilderness of Pennsylvania, 
ten miles north of the Lehigh, and projected an asylum to 
be erected there for the education of negro children. He 
made the negotiations for the purchase with Mr. Allen, 
without seeing the property, a journey through those forests 
at that time being a serious adventure from the known hos- 
tility of the Indians. Before closing his purchase with Mr. 
Allen, he went to Wagner, on the Skippack, in search of 
Boehler, May 5, 1740, whom he desired to undertake the 
superintendence of the erection of a large house, in con- 
junction with Seiflfert, Antes, and others who were good 
mechanics. 

Having induced these three brethren to go in search of 
the lands, Whitefield proceeded to Philadelphia, and awaited 
the return of the three pioneers. Boehler, Seiffert, and 
Antes pushed forward without delay through the trackless 
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forest, and arrived as early as Saturday, the seventh of May, 
at a considerable Indian village, now old Nazareth, a little 
beyond which they reposed, that same night, beneath the 
memorable tree, the crumbling fragments of which some of 
our most industrious antiquarians have been in search of, 
and finally succeeded in discovering. They viewed the 
ground, and then, returning to Philadelphia, reported to Mr. 
Whitefield. ' 

He finally persuaded them to accept his offers for the 
building of the house, and then concluded his contract with 
Mr. Allen. Seven brethren, two sisters, and two boys, 
eleven in number, then started off for this place, under the 
guidance of Boehler, Seiffert, and Antes, and finally suc- 
ceeded in reaching this very spot on the thirtieth of May, 
1740, and closed the journey with songs of praise to their 
Lord and Saviour. The cellar of this house was dug, and 
the walls were built to the second floor, when autumn came 
on, and it was found expedient to suspend operations and 
throw up the two story log building, as is generally sup- 
posed, standing near this one. 

Our chroniclers of the present day differ as to which was 
the very first of these two log houses, but from the fact that 
seventeen persons took shelter here during the ensuing win- 
ter, I should conclude that a single cabin with but two or 
three rooms, like the lower one of these buildings, would 
have been inadequate. 

While this house was in progress, Brother Eschenbach 
arrived from Europe, announcing a small party that was 
coming on after him, and which arrived at the humble log 
dwelling of Ephrata in the month of December of the same 
year. This company embraced three of the most noted 
characters that graced our history: old David Nitschman, 
or Father Nitschman, in his sixty-fourth year; Bishop Da- 
vid Nitschman and Anna Nitschman, the youthful Eldress 
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of Hernhaag, in her twenty-fifth year, with sister, mother, 
and Brother Froehlich, of Holstein, a baker by profession. 
These five pilgrims found shelter in one of those log tene- 
ments we now see before us, and remained here, surrounded 
by a dreary American forest, and within sight of the Indian 
wigwam, during the winter of 1740-41. 

We are further told, that before the following spring dis- 
sentions sprung up between Whitefield and Brother Hagen, 
a missionary in Georgia, and the brethren were notified to 
leave his lands. Ephrata, with the spring of 1741, was ac- 
cordingly deserted. A tract of five hundred acres on the 
Lehigh^ was purchased of Mr. Allen, and another solitary 
log house built there, into which the infant colony of pil- 
grims moved in the month of March, 174] . 

After this event, the property here was unoccupied until 
the year 1743, or during the space of nearly three years, 
when a purchase was effected (arid a payment made out of 
the general church funds of the European Church) of the 
five thousand acres constituting the Whitefield tract, and 
called the Nazareth Manor. 

On the second of January, 1744, thirty-three married 
couples moved into it from Bethlehem, and it was occupied 
by the brethren until January 7, 1749, when the "nur- 
sery," previously existing at Bethlehem, was removed hither, 
and commenced with fifty-six children, some of whom were 
but eighteen months old, at which age they were, at that 
period, removed from their mothers and placed under the 
common charge. 

During the year 1744, some of the principal buildings of 
what constituted "Old Nazareth," were commenced near a 
spring at that place. 

The old well, which is still before this house, was com- 
menced January 14, 1762, and finished the same autumn. 



' Now the site of Bethlehem. 
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The lawn, which still lies spread out before us, undisturbed 
in its quiet rural beauty, was often the scene of church so- 
lemnities, such as the Love Feast at the laying of the corner- 
stone of Nazareth Hall, May 3, 1755. 

The means are not at hand, nor would the present occa- 
sion admit of relating the whole story of the memorable old 
"stone house," as it used to be called. Many of the most 
curious details are in the memories of some of our older 
people, and I leave the work of calling out these forgotten 
events to some of our antiquarian associates. 

I have already observed, in connection with the history 
of Ephrata, and the extension of Nazareth, that the latter 
was thrown open to the world. 

By this is implied, that from having been an isolated com- 
munity, excluding all from dwelling among us as proprie- 
tors, unless professing the same faith and observing the same 
form of worship, we now allow free ingress to every one 
who choses to enter, without reference to sect or creed. 
Under this phase of our existence, we have departed from 
fact to problem, and it is left to be shown whether we can 
remain a distinct religious body under this new organization, 
and in contact with the world at large, or whether we are 
destined to merge gradually into another sect. 

In the previous history of our Church, we have seen no 
attempt made to popularize Moravianism, or lead it out 
among the mass of society. From its very nature, it was 
never thought that such a step would prove successful. 

Throughout all its previous career, as well as at the pre- 
sent day, we do not j&nd Moravianism to have met with that 
popular favor which leads a sect into society at large, and 
makes its converts by indiscriminate and enthusiastic num- 
bers. To account for this, we must look into its earlier 
organization. 

Its pioneers were a hardy and self-sacrificing body of 
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people, and they entered upon the cause before them with 
the spirit, and endured the privations of martyrs. As a 
test of their faith, some of the closest ties of affinity had to 
be loosened. They thought this was demanded oi them, to 
enable them to discharge the obligations of an heroic reli- 
gious enterprise. This species of Moravianism, therefore, 
being Moravianism in its emphatical sense, was never des- 
tined for the mass of the people. It was an Association 
which, by nourishing its principles of high, stem, and perse- 
vering faith, grew up in small numbers, and at distant in- 
tervals of the earth, apparently sustaining itself by its very 
concentration. In its palmy days, its village family was, in 
a comparative sense, pure, and the nature of its worship did 
not admit of a promiscuous state of society. 

The modern thinkers on Moravianism urge that its mis- 
sion is to extend; but many suppose that this would tend 
to dilute it and expel its best qualities. As to the necessity 
of its isolation in distinct communities, some strong reason- 
ing can be used, which would operate with equal force 
against bringing it in indiscriminate contact with society. 

If we enter into the everyday life of the older Moravian 
we shall find that his Christian exercises required seven 
days in the week. We shall also find that the whole pro- 
cess of ordinary life, working and pleasure, the meals, rising 
and retiring, birth, marriage, and death, worldly gains and 
worldly loss, joys and afflictions, traveling, departure and 
return, were all imbued with one tone of thought, pre- 
figuring another life, and full of those favorite symbols and 
the imagery with which Zinzendorf filled his lyrics. 

When the social circle of a village was one-minded, these 
Christian exercises would be pursued without molestation ; 
but when gayety and licentiousness disturb these pure and 
innocent forms of life, there is but one inference left as to 
general results. 
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It should not be argued that the isolation of the Mora/- 
vian tended to bigotry, selfishness, or that unproductive and 
barren existence which lives but for itself, and leaves no 
impression on the world at large. If we examine it closely 
we shall find that its very isolation led to its influence, and 
that the pure flame within cast a radiance round about it. 
This radiance is evident in its vast and successful mis- 
sionary labors and the equally extensive educational efforts 
among all ctasses and sects of society. It is a most re- 
markable fact that, in the prosecution of these two great 
ends, it has discarded all sectarianism, and has achieved its 
greatest work by the promulgation of four simple words 
of Scripture, "Christ, and Him crucified." 

The important work of education having been prosecuted 
from a very early period, and the number of the Brethren's 
institutions in Europe and America having increased to 
nearly fifty, their reputation has extended over a large por- 
tion of civilized society, and, along with this reputation, a 
large share of that Christian influence which the Moravian 
culture bears with it. By means of its captivating forms 
of worship and those views of God and the Saviour which 
appeal to the understanding of the most childlike intellect, 
our missionaries have ventured in among the savage tribes 
of almost every portion of the uncivilized globe, and, in 
most instances, found access to the untamed heart. 

Hence our past career has not been that of an exclusive- 
ness, which, wrapped up in its own thoughts and enjoy- 
ments, discards our fellow-men, and denies all communion 
with them ; on the contrary, the very forms of life which 
have given a peculiar stamp to the Moravian character, 
have served as important means to the attainment of great 
ends, the civilization and salvation of mankind. 

The Moravianism of the present day is susceptible of as 
much heroism as that of former times, but this heroism is 
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of a diflferent character. Then, the contest was for food 
and raiment, with the opposition of governments, the per- 
secution of society, and the dangers of savage life. Now, 
the struggle has changed into a resistance of the luxuries 
and the conventionalities of polished life, the seductions of 
the world in their thousand forms, with new modes of 
thought, with a new race of men, and feeble faith. 

These strong contrasts between our primitive and present 
forms of life, between the first picture of Ephrata, with its 
actors in those early and eventful scenes, and the transac- 
tions now going on around us, render the subject a matter 
of increasing historical interest, and, as we move forward 
into the future, the heart seeks a solace in the past, which 
many feel, but which is only fully appreciable by the anti- 
quarian. 



